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AflSIBACI 

This paper ezaaines the usage of testing instruaents 
to^ identify tLe language and dialect doainance cf children. In order 
not to aisQse language assessaent tests, a careful distinction aust 
be aade fcetveen the teres "language proficie^ef," "language 
preference," and "relative language ptof iciency," differences in the 
several types of language assessaent instruaents, aust also t)e taken 
into consideration r These differences include typ« of data provided, 
such d^s inforaation on pronunciation or syntai, and reguired skill 
levels, for test adai^istrator's and evaluators J Questionnaire s> 
story- telling, guestion-answer f oraat, and coalrinati'o& tests, such as 
the Language ability Scales (LAS), are exaaples^f language 
assessaent .instruaents reguiring different skills and aeasuring 
differetit features. An ezaaple is giveii of a language asseysa'ent ^ 
Bodiel^tbat yields only liaited iaforaation, due tc lac^ of sufficient 
prepa'ration on the part of tte adainistratorsw^ It is suggested that 
the l^ollqviBg aodel should be followed: (1) tests aust. be selecti^d 
with specific criteria' in aindi (2) *the te^t adainistratoi^ should 
aeet certain gualif igation^il^ such as sufficient training; (3) the ' 
prlaary invesstigator sh6uld have foraal linguistic training; and {%\ 
an in-service course should be given, to thafe responsi'ble for usage 
of test results, in the areas of sociolingaistics, structure cf 
Standard Aaerican English and dialect^ tested, and language 
acquisition. (Author/AB) ^ ' - - ' , 



^ ^ Bttproductions su^pplied by EDBS are the beit th^t caji bf aade ^ 
^ ' V ,froa the original docuaent. 
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^au/vs yichols decision and AB 1329 require that 



children in. 



s5tate o0California^e evaluated to determine 
the dominant ^J^nguagfe^^r^ each child. Thus, many of us must 
deal with^'the probleay/fe oral language assessment of school 
childreny This pape^Vil^ concentrate on a particular 
aspect af that prob^io, namely the uses and mis-useso^ 
languagte assessmengltests. ' It will do this by 1*) distinguishing^ 
betweeA prof icien^^ and dominance tests used as oral language 
assessment instrd^nts; 2) describing several different basic, 
typesr of languagyf^ assessment tests, giving an example of 

p each, and specifying some of the advantages and disadvantages, 

. t 

limitations an44<^Apabiliti-es of each type; 3) discussing ah 

■ • : 

exajaple of the^dministration , evaluation* and use of a 

language assetement test; and finally AY giving some 
f 

conclusioTis cibout the uses and limitations of language assessment 
tests, and Specifying ^onr^' of the requirements for ^hos*e vrfio 
adtiinister, ^al^ate^nd apply the results df, language tests. 



L?' 



First/ we must distinguish between 'language praf iciency 
.and between two types of language dominance: language ' 
pirfer^nce and relative language ^proficiency. Proficiency in a 
language rfefers to a person's level of ability in that language 
A complete proficiency test covers all foHjr areae of language 



This paper was firs^ presented at the CATESOt conveiition inj^* 
San Francisco.,.^ California on Marc^ 5, 1978. 
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t 

usage: speech, lisCening, reading ai^cL Vswriting. In addition, ' 
it tests pronunciation, syntax (includinig mfe^rphology) , lexicori,' 
and semanrtios* Such a test must determine the strident s 
abilities in each of these areas, in each relevant lane^uage, 
and also" must present these results in a^'form that enables 
determinations to be made as to whether and where language 
^^truction is needed, what prescriptive techniques might 

* * 

be of help, etc. ' ' * , , - 

Dominance, cn the other hand, has several definitions* 
The .most common two are presented And used here. First, 
language preference, the nore popular definition, says that 
a child's doniinant language is that language (or dialect) in 
which the child is more cor.fortable in an unstructured 
situation. "Ph-^^s , a chiiq's dominant language or dialect 
would be the one he would choose to uie if given the opportunity 

, This choice may change depending ,upon the situation or domain 
in which the child finds himself, for example whether he 

* ii speaking on the playground, in school, in his community, 
or ii^ his hbme. He may feel more comfortable using English 
in school, Spanish in- church, and a mixture of the tw<^ at home^ 

For more scientific purposes, however, language dominance • 
should be determined as Burt and Dulay tih pressj suggest, • 
by'tfesting the relative ability ol the student in -two 
languages or dialects. This would be^ determined as a^result 
of a' proficiency test given in both languages or diaMcts. 
Th^ data"^ obtained from such tests should give verifiable 
information as ^to the student's actual proficiency iri i)Oth 
languages, regardless of his preferences in any one sitvjation.- 
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However, witlT respect * to the way in which language 

assessment tests are normaJ.ly inplemented and their results 

— applied in the classroom, these three' categories become 
* 

confu'Sed. .A tes^ may have been intended to show language 
preference, but "instructions' for the test will imply that 
•-the test will also give an indication of the child language 
j3rof iciency . Thus, these three terns come to te used care- 
lessly, loosely, and ij}tefchanigeably . We must be careful, 
to distinguish between thern. A tes't which has been desi^gned 
ajjfd \^ intended to show which of. two languages a child prefers 
or is more comfortable with, sbould"not be-jnis-used by trying 
to employo.t to place the child at a discrete language 
proficiency level. 

The 'point: here is that *by being careful tcr distinguish 
between the terrts. prof iciency , latnguage preference, and ^ 
relative language proficiency, we will be able tt> be more 
selective both m c^ioosing a /language assessme^it instrument 
and in using ^arri not rfnis-using) the results* obtained from 
that instrument. Thus ^* we will be -able to avoid using a 
test intended to deterrniner the language preference of the 
child to determine , prof iciency 'levels for the child or to * ^ 
-^etermine the relative language dofiinance. We neecV to 
consider our use o£ tJ^s terminology, and hopefully in 
this way better jnee^ the needs lof our/ children in terms o5 



language identification and»prescription. 



/ 
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• « 
Several types of language assessment instruments will 

be described .in t>iis. section- and are' eUTsinarized in the 
accoropSinying table. jOne of the purposes of this section is 
to point out sc»ae important ways in- which these types of 
tests differ. These differences are relevartit both in 
de*termining which test we choose- for a specific situation j 
and purpose, and also for deterziv^ing h6w we will use a 
given test, for example, Whether w^use it zo test language 
"proficiency or language preference. 

One of rh^ ways ir. -which surur.arized tests differ, 

is in the typ^ of data that -hey provide". How much infor- 
mation is obtair.ed ranges fror a^ complete record of the 



studeht's-' responses on a* tape, to only a simple^ nuin^rical 
or yes/no score showing whether- the ^tu^ent ^>^or did not 
respond as e^pec^ed :or at all). Thfe tests al^ differ in 
whether they provide i.nforration about pronunciation,*^ 
morphology, lexicon cr syntax, as well ^s whether listening 
or sj>eakiiig are being tested. - We -should not;^ that t^\^ aniount 
and* type of inforrr.ation r.ade available by a test wall have 
an isjportant affect* on what types of analysis can later be 
fierformed and what types of information tan be obtained . 
about the student's- abilities, the prescriptive techniaues 
that .can be'applied, etc. V * . ' 



Specific exaiTiples of these ^^guage assessment te^ts 
>r in t^he ^levels of skills ^^y- required,^ The 

acjlnini^trator of the test may need to just operate a ^assette 
show pictures, or ask questions. The transcriber may just 
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need a check sheets may be required to take down the resppnses- 

verbatim in handwriting, or? may need trained pj;j:)nologicdl 

skills. The evaluator nay just i>e required to use coifliting 

skills, or ^may need fonrial linguistic training. t*he person 

wh9 will make use of the test may need various skills, 

depending on to what use 'Ae/she wili put the results of the 

test, e.g. to implement new curriculum. . 

As We shall see then, t;he use ro' which the test^ are t 

# 

p^t will determine what kinds of skills the^ test administrator 

\ 

and evaluator will need. 

t tesc m tr.e table is the cuestionnaire*. .As 



j The first t- 



•caa readily be seen, it is cnlv» useful for identifyina 
' language preference's. A language assessmeilt questionnaire 



such as the San Diego Home L^nguaae Survey (which has been v 
adopted as part of the State's California i^anguage Cens 



een v V^,^ 

us) , 



is only intended* to identify languages used in th^ home. ' 
Tytoically this type <^f test is used as a gross identifier , \ 
an3 is followed, ^s required, by a nK)re complete assess*inent tool. 

St*ory-telling, the second t-ype dt test in the table, 
has broade'r possibilities. -The *child is given a picture ^ 

and, is asked to tell, or ^lake up a story-about the picture. 

. ' ^ *" - *' 

Advantages of this 'typ^ of* test, e)iemplified by the Basic 
Inventory of Natural Language (BIND are that it elicits 

#^fttAjral. language from the student, and that it can provide 
a good deal of inf^mation, particularly related to overall 

I verbalness. This type of test can' be suitable for proficiency 
det-erminations , if enough data on appropriate structures is 
available and analyzed. Disadvantages ^are. that it is 
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difficult to elicit specific strdctures^ and' to elicit those 

structures roor* than once for verification is almost impossible. 

In addition, phonological characteristics cannot be. reliably 

tested for th^ satir reasons . #The t^st* c^n.also t>e mis-used, 

if only a small portion of the data is analyzed (an uncJerstandable 

temptation, since transcription can be very time--consuming. 

Finally, because of the large arilount of data to be analyzed 

\f a non--structured kind, eyaluatofs may need more than just 

■ # 

a normal knowledge of the language tested to nake fair 
assessments. % • 

The question-answer forriat is Another of the types of 

-It . 

tests suggested here. Exarr.ples of this type of test are 

/ 

the Bilingual Syntax Measure (3SM} and the San Diego Observation 
Assessment Instrurnent (whioh has ^Ispi been adopted as part of 
the California Language CensusK As with the story-telling 
format, a picture. is used as stimulus, but specific questions 
are asked about the pictures to elicit specific structures, 
lexical items, q^c. Also, since thare is a more limited 
anwDunt of natural language obtained, ^eyaluation is more limited 
and easier to accomplish. Although this is a more efficient; 
system it' is more structured so that the free speech obtained. . 

• X 

is of a more limited variety. Ai^bther" disadvantage is that, 
the questions have to be very, carefully.. constructed so that 
the precise response will in fact be elicited. Also,* 
pronunciation can again onLy be analyzed as a side issue, 
since any one -sound will not necessarily be elicited from, 
the student. GiV^en the above considerations, 'this test may 
also be suitable for proficiency^ or language preference testing. 
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v. > 

The final type the repetition test, such as the Gloria 
and David.' Sehtenfces are imitated usually from a taped model. 
This type ia particularly good for studying sound usage, since 
all utterances are 4>rescribed and discrete items can be repeated 
for verification. Also, this node is effective for identifying 
non-standard dialect usage, since i?.any non-standard speakers 
will translate ,the standard dialect that they hear into their 
own dia/l!ect. The Gloria and 'David is particularly appropriate 
with its many instances of plural, possessive and th^rd 
person^ singular morphen^.es . Disadvantages of tJ^ repetition 
test are first, that no natural or spontaneous production can ^ 
be expected. Also, only liH;ited information can be obtained 
since the rsodel will spea)c correctly structured sentences 
f^ the subjects to niodel. The model's language usage may 
also serve as a detriment, as is evidenced by the unnatural 
pronunciation heard on sonie tapes. Additional potential 
problems are tije effecrs of the students* short attention ^ 
and memory spans, and the selection of the items to be 
imitated. This type of test would have limited application 
to proficiency decisions, though may be appropriate for 
language preference distinctions. 

These several types of tests are no't always us^d in 
isolation. The Language Ability Scales (LAS) combines the 
repetition and question-answer modes, for exaunple. Many 
school districts will use a combination of instri^ments . 
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The California Language Census /adopted s'tate instrument)' 
which is based on the' San Diego iftodel, l^egins with th^ 
Home Lauigu^e Survey, is usually followed by observation of . 
unstructured speech on the playground and is then followed 
when appropriate by a specific assessment test; 

f ' . . ■ 

•Now we will looTc at* a specific example of the administration 

anatysi^ and use of a language assessment test. With the 

help of the information presented in the previo^as' Sections 
We 

of this ^aper^^will be able to see some of the capabilities , 
.and the limitations of such a tefet and some of the ways in * 
which the results of such a test can be used and mis-used. 

In this exsunple, 375 children in grades K through 3 
were tested. All the children were of American Indian heritage, 
and most were from a single tribe. The English ve3;sioi;i of 
the Gloria and David repetition test w^s administered, and • 
all responses were tape recorded. The individual jrfho was 
assigned the task of analyzing the responses was given the 
goal of discovering and identifying the language, characteristics 
of the children's speech. The teachers of the students 
were primarily interested in feedback that could be turned 
immediately into prescriptive devices. 

The test was administered over a period of^Jleveral 
days by two people whO -had training in giving tests. 
Because of their training, there was consistency in overall 
procedures. • Five gradukte s^tudents who had previous training 
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. ' ' ' . ' 

•in making phonological transcriptions, transcribed the 375 ' 

tapes. ••From the transcriptions, basic information could 

be dravm directly, specifically a list of characteristics . 

which might' provide siinpj^ Pfoficiency levels of pronunciation. 

In many' situations, that would have' been the extent of the 
.analysis given. ' However because the evaluation was done by 

professionals in the fields further analysis was available.' 
The priniary investigj^tor had a backgr.ciund in the native 

language of the cornmuniti:,. and there fcfre was able to" relate 

the identified differences at^the phonological and- niorphological 
■-3*vei3. ^^o differences could be related at other levels 

because of the limitations of the Gloria and Wid test. 

Not only were differences noted^cross' students .within the • 
•same class and across classes, but acrc^s different grades 

as well. Also, overall pat terfrs we're" identified , for example 
the existance of a glottal stop throughout the children's * 
tapes, and the, • apparent disappearance o£ some distinguishing. - 
characteristics in-the older children.- ^ 

With such ^ecific m-fonttation about the language 
background of the children available, .potentially prescriptive • 
^ggestions for language training couid'have been giver). 
However, two weaknesses in the testing situation did not 
allow such determinations: first, only English" was tested, 
a'nd second, a repetition test with only one verb structure ' 
(simple, present, third person) had been used. ConsequenUy , 
reconnnendations were njade that additional testing be conducted 
using another i^e of instrument (the BIND . * > 
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Even so, at this point the information that had been 
obtained from the analysis of the Gloria aad David test, was 
not particularly relevant or meaningful to the ^teachers, 
since they were not linguists. For this reason, an in-service 
was^lanned to acquaint the teacher^^with the information 
that had' been obtained*^ and with the differences between 
American Standard- English (ASE) and the native language of 
the area. • This kind of background knowledge would. have 
eventually enabled the teachers to develop new curr.iculum 
{with the additional infonnation from further testing)*, place 
Students in appropriate language prof ici'ertcy levels for 
instruction, and in general r^eet the needs of the students. 

As mentioned above, this model worked only to a- limited 
extent, the .te'St was chosen before decisions were made as 
to what,ty^fes of analysis wete to be performed. / -The test 
did not provide 3ufjix:ient information in all areas to ^ 
make determinations of profiaiency levels possible # It did 
provide a strong ind^ication of the ex4:ent to whi<^ a* non-st^ndarc 
"acc^ent" was used by the students. The test also identified 
some students who may have extremely limited English skills- \, 
Even the la'tter gross identif icatipns , .however, may have been 
affecited by the students' reactions to the testing situation. 
It was recommeded that additional testing be done* before 
any final decisions be made, and this 'was accomplished. It ' 
should be notgd that in another situatiorjf, the teachers 
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mi^ht" have taken the insufficient and incomplete results 
^ from the initial test, used that to make determinations 
about the children's "proficiency" levels, and made pre- 
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Inr ajddition to t:he fact that language^ prof icienc'y ^ 
decisions could not be made, language dominance deterniinatiiis 
also could not be made with ajiy authority. Since ,only the < 
English version of the test was given, no comparison with 
the students* skills in another language was possible. * 
Comparisons *With ASE and a non-standard dialect could be 
considered, and were,- but again only at the phonological 
and laorph'o logical levels. Vie conclude that jonly limited ♦ 
information could be obtained from this model and .that this 
information was primarily concerned with the children's 
pronunciation. 

I 

4 

In sunmary, we are now faced with making oral language 
assessments as a necessary part of our evaluation of our 
students' needs, ^iowever, we must separate out that which 

I 

ve can and should uSe, fi;om that which is less usable, or, 
non-informative,. We must also* be willing to take the time 
to prepare ourselves to 'do an ef^cient job, not only of 
the testing itself, but of understanding what that testing 
•eans in terms of categorizing our students. ^ 
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A , % ' ^ 

/ ' We must iilso begin to understand the terminology 

involved: proficiency' testing is not the ^ame as dominance * 

^testing. One'^ proficiency is one's abi^ty*level in a ^ 

language, iii this case not\just speaking abi'li^^y ,^^biit 

listeniAg ability, and for older students readTn^ and writrng 

abi^lities too. Dominajigje'^' An the other 'hand, refers either to 

* ' - % « 

D^^ne's preference regarding- laigu^ge usage in whatever 

situatiqn; or 2i)^ onV^s r^lal^^^^^Ki'ti^s in relation- to 

anoth^ language or dialjgct^ The first is a "popular 

dominance" as opposed to ' the' ^^cond which is a more scientific 

4efinition of dominance^ Botti are-importcuit concepts, but 

m.ilst be looked at as seF>arat^ items. . - * ' , 

In conclusion, I suggest ^at we consider 'the fOllo 
model for language assessment procedures. Firs¥, the tfe^ 
itself should meet certain criteria. It should provide the 
iiiformation needed for the type of analysis desired. iW*- 
should be clear as to what type of test it is, regarding , 
language preference, proficiency or relative proficiency,. 
The test shbuld also be- identified in ^terms of* what it ^ 
attemp'is to do, re test pronunciation, syntax,, etc. The 
primary investigator may be helpful in this selection . * 
procesff^. r " " ' *- - 

Next, the a'dministratbri of the test sh6uld have the 
following qualifications. -chouid h^ve' sufficient 

training in testing in general, so as to be as 6bjective 
and consistent as possible in their raethdology. The tester 
should also have enough information about what the ^specific 
test is designed, or intended to do, so that. the ^e/she ^ 
will not inadvertently elicit unuseiul inforWtion. ' ^ ' 
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Those whtf are employed in the transcriptipi^ of the 
child's responses-* .presumably from' tapers ^ should have had 
linguistic training in phonological transcriptions. In 
addition, they should be familiar with typical deviations 
of the group^ tested and with the language or dialects of 
the group tested. They should also be trained in such a 
way as ta produce^ consistant transcriptions acfross 



different' transcribe^r^^ Other scorers should have e^qually 
sufficient tr'aining. T 

Thfe primary investigator of 'the analysis should have 

/ . 

formal! linguistic training. The investigator should be 
familiar with the •structure of ASE as ^well as 'with the 



linguistic contrasts b^tWeen the relevant languages'. In 
addition^ this person should be well prii^d in the strengths 
anc^*^ weaknesses of the test being used, and be aware of 
additional "^alysis which \s possible from the existing 
data. \ ' 

Finally V an in-service should be given to those who 

will use the results of the test. This in-service sliould 

/■ ^ 

4 

provide basic knowledge of the structure of ASE (phonological, 
nK>rphological and syntactic) . It also should p^rovide the 
basic contrasts between the relevant languages and. diaicts. 
In addition, sociolinguistic information , regarding the 
language and culture of the students involved should be given. 
As ^ell, the teachers should be made fainiliar with the test,'. 



e;g. how' it was given, what was /analyzed^ what Vas found. 
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Only then, should" the insery'^>ce^ocus on curriculum 
developanent , with specif ia regard to lamguage development ; 
for the students lnvolve(i in the language assessment. 

'If these guidelines are followed, perhaps*some of 
'the mis-use"/ ^and ;nis-inteTpretations of dati that coiTtinues 
daily, will Jtag;^ avoided.^ The tests that are given will b6 • 
done with -a kpecific purpose, and will be- given, and 
' evaluated bir\trained personnel, preferaQ^ly not those vho 
are already' ovar-bur^dened with* classroom t^ Xs ^ . ^^ti^ ^^^'^''^^x 
point, we may ^ able'' to. meet the needs of our students 
who have been identified through language assessment 
' procedures, in compliance with state* and natiojval regulations 
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I . ' LANGUAGE DgMINAKCE TESTING 



SOME QUESTIONS 



E, I: Conparison of Basic Langaage Assessment Tesfes 



POTENTIAL FOR: 



Queaticnnaire 



Language preference 
Language proficiency. 
'Rplativfe proficiency 
Areas^^t^sted: ' 
: prori(Aciation 
nuSrphology ' ^ 

lexic»h 

lisj^ning 
speaking 
heading - 
' writiog 
Taped * r fesponse 
Na1;uraL la nguage el icit 
;ir.in<5--required of: 
tester ^ 
scorer , 
evaluator 
Stiniulus 
Add ' 1 "^analysis 
^ Sub j e c t iVe /Ob j e c Live 



X 

r.o 

no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
na 
na 



lir.ited 
lirr.ited 

questions 
nc 

objective 



Sjbory-Telling 



San Diego Kone 
Survey 



X 
X 




Basc ^ of elicij^ing .structures na 
External ;Lnterf erer.ce na 
'Example^ * 

■ ■ ■ A . • " '^^ 

x = tesT' iS appropriate and eriective m this area 

na not applicable 

^ ERLC • O' 16 



'r-equired 
required 
ling. training 
pictujfe ^ 

X 

either 
difficulty 
limited ^ 



Quest iDri-Answer 



X 
X 
X 



\ limited 



/ 



yes g6: no 
limiJced 



/ 



re 



qpijred 



required 



lifig * training 
pi^cture 



either ' 
fairly easy 
j.ir.ited 

Bilingual Syntax 



Basic Inventory 

of Nat'l Language ^ Measure; Calif 

aate test 



N . Kuhlman 



Repetition 

X 

limited 
limited ^ ' 

X 

X 

limited 
liinited 

limited 
na , . 
nk 

yes or no 

no * . 

'lir.ited 

/required ^ 
Jing . training 
taped r.odel 

'"'^'^ither 
easy 

^ memory ,attn span 
Gloria 4 David 
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